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a different direction to that on the surface, and probably
begins to condense there. The stripe -which would be
formed under these circumstances would behave exactly
like the smoke of a steamer;, that is to say, it would lie
obliquely to the wind which was driving it.

The direction of a stripe is- sometimes called the
dkection of its filature, but we shall employ the less
technical term of "the lie-of the stripe/* The triangle
ABO, Kg. 14, is called the triangle of filature, and it
is evident, from the nature of the composition of velocities,
that the precise direction of the lie of the stripe depends
on the relation of the velocities of the upper and lower
currents.

If the stripes were caused by descending threadlets of
ice or snow, the above principles of stripe-formation would
equally hold goocL

LIE AND MOTION OF STRIPES.

Before explaining the nature of the upper currents in
cyclones and anticyclones, we must first explain how to
ind out both the lie of a stripe and the direction in
which it is moving,, as both these points are important,
and both rather difficult to observe. If the sky is well
covered with stripes, we find that when we look at them
lengthways they appear to converge towards a point on
the horizon, while, if viewed transversely or in profile,
they appear" arched. The convergence* of course, is a
Hiatter of perspective.

One great peculiarity of stripes is that, while in their
simplest form the threads of which they are composed